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j The Soviets could indeed be counted on to remember those two attacks vividly. From 
[ August 6, 1945 on, they had believed, with good reason, that these first uses of atomic 
^eapons had been aimed for purposes of intimidation at themselves as much as at the 
/Japanese. And beyond this, they also knew better than most a good deal about 
( subsequent past uses of U.S. nuclear weapons. What Dyess might have mentioned (but 
^ almost surely did not know) was that; 


1>K 


In the thirty-five years since Hiroshima, every president from Truman to Carter 
had felt compelled to consider or direct serious preparations for possible 
imminent U.S. initiation of tactical or strategic nuclear warfare, in the midst of an 
ongoing, intense, non-nuclear conflict or crisis. With the exception of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, all of these instances had involved planning for initiation of 
nuclear war by the United States, as in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and as 
i contemplated in the Persian Gulf. And several of those instances—as internal 
/ planning, discussion and preparations makes clear— had involved presidential 
/ threats that were no more bluffs than Truman’s warning of “a rain of ruin” at 
L — Pet^dam in 1945. 


The Soviets know this, unlike the American public, because they were made to know 
it—often by explicit threats from the Oval Office, even when White House 
considerations of use of nuclear weapons was secret from other audiences—since they or 
their allies or client states were the intended targets of these preparations and warnings. 


Moreover, the Soviets recall that the U.S. Strategic Air Command was established in 
early 1946 with the function of delivering nuclear attacks upon Russia when so directed, 
at a time when it was publicly proclaimed by the president and high military that the 
Soviet Union was not expected to possess operational nuclear weapon systems for a 
decade or longer. SAC’s only mission in that initial period—which included the 
formation of NATO—was to threaten or carry out a U.S. first strike against the Soviet i 
Union (possibly to protect Middle East oil, as well as Berlin and West Europe). It was no^ 
at all to deter or retaliate for a nuclear attack on the United States or anywhere else, j 
which was not then a physical possibility. / 

It iVii^Tfi^ussiaits butjtbe-restxif-tts-wbo^eedAolfeaHHhese hidden realities of the 
nucleaTdimension toTJ.S. foreign policy. As important background for the discussion ^ 

that fofk)Ws-aiTdf<>r.^much else, here, briefly listed, are most of the actual nuclear crises 
that can now be documented from memoirs or other public sources, in-mest-ea^ after yeti's e>r 
decades of secrecy: (footnotes indicate the most accessible reference^: ^ ' Y 

„ -rr 


•ii! 


Truman’s deployment of B-29s, officially described as “atomic-capabl^” to bases 
in Britain and Germany at the outset of the Berlin Blockade, June 1948.’ 




2., Truman’s press conference warning that nuclear weapons were under 

consideration, the day after marines were surrounded by Chinese Communist 
troops at the Chosin Reservoir, Korea, November 30, 1950^ 
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• Eisenhower’s secret nuclear threats against China, to force and maintain a 
settlement in Korea, 1953.^ 

’• " 

• Secretary of State Dulles’ secret offer to Prime Minister Bidault of three tactical 
nuclear weapons in 1954 to relieve the French troops besieged by the Indochinese 
at Dienbienphu." 

Internal agreement under Eisenhower and Dulles during the first Quemoy crisis, 
September 1954-April 1955 that nuclear weapons would be necessary as a last resort 
to defend the Offshore Islands, communicated to the Chinese by numerous states 
and moves that led, in Dulles’ opinion, to the negotiated resolution of the crisis.^ 

"Diplomatic use of the Bomb" (Nixon's description) to deter Soviet unilateral action 
against the British and French in the Suez crisis, 1956.'* 

• Eisenhower’s secret directive to the Joint Chiefs during the “Lebanon Crisis’’ in 
1958 to prepare to use nuclear weapons, if necessary, to prevent an Iraqi move 
into the oilfields of Kuwait.^ 

• Eisenhower’s secret directive to the Joint Chiefs in 1958 to plan to use nuclear 
weapons, imminently, against China if the Chinese Communists should attempt to 
invade the island of Quemoy, occupied by Chiang’s troops, a few miles offshore 
mainland China.® 

• 1959 Berlin Crisis -(Nix on - cjte )^ 

• The Berlin crisis, 1961.’ 

• The Cuban Missile Crisis, 1962.® 

• Numerous “shows of nuclear force’’ involving demonstrative deployments or 
alerts—deliberately visible to adversaries and intended as a “nuclear signal’’—of 
forces with a designated role in U.S. plans for strategic nuclear war.^ 

• Much public discussion, in newspapers and in the Senate of (correct) reports that 
President Johnson had been advised by the JCS of the possible necessity of 

nuclear weapons to defend marines surrounded at Khe Sanh, Vietnam, 1968.'® 

At-,. -•) 

Threats to deter Soviet attack on Chinese nuclear capability, 1969-1970.^^^ ) 

• Nixon’s secret threats of massive escalation, including possible use of nuclear 
weapons, conveyed to the North Vietnamese by Henry Kissinger, 1969-72." 

Sec^fc-E ^ /V M 
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Threats and nuclear-capable naval deployment in 1971 to deter (according to Nixon) 
Soviet response to possible Chinese intervention against India in the Indo-Pakistani 
war, but possito also, or mainly, to deter India from further military pressure on 
Pakistani 


ic>. Nixon puts SAC on high alert in October 1973 to deter the Soviets from intervening 
unilaterally with ground forces to separate the combatants in the Arab-Israeli war, by 
underscoring U.S. threats to oppose them by force and expressing U.S. willingness 
to risk escalation to all-out nuclear war.* 


' j "7. President Ford places nuclear weapons on DEFCON 3 alert on August 19, 1976, in 
response to “the tree-trimming incident”, a fatal skirmish in the DMZ(^X U.S. show 
of force threatening possible use of nuclear weapons included flying B-52 bombers 
“from Guam ominously north up the Yellow Sea on a vector directly 
to...Pyongyang.^’^^C ft v ^ ' 

pO^..! ;t/y 

_ ‘The Carter Doctrine on the Middle East “, January 1980, as explained^by 
Defense Secretary Harold Brown, Assistant Secretary of State William Dyess, and 
other spokesmen,’^ / /w-o —■. 


i<|, Serious White House and JCS consideration, August 1980, of possible imminent 
use of tactical nuclear weapons if a secret Soviet buildup on the Iranian border led to 
a Soviet invasion of Iran; followed by expression of explicit .nuclear warnings to the 
Soviet Union.'*’ 'se t-rt" 


' 2 ^ The Carter Doctrine reaffirmed in essence, including its nuclear component, by 
President Reagan in January, 1981.'^ 


2 / ^ Formal threats by the George H.W. Bush administration of possible U.S. nuclear 
response—preplanned in detail— to various possible 


Iraq in Operation Desert Storm, January 1991. 


unconscionable actions” by 

. A 






Explicit, secret threats by the Clinton administration of nuclear use against North 
Korea in 1995 on their nuclear reactor program (following near-launch of a O.S. 
conventional attack in 1994j,'^ 


^ Public warning of a nuclear option by Clinton’s Secretary of Defense William Perry 
against Libya’s Tarhuna underground chemical weapons facility in 1996.'* 


Presidential warnings by President George W. Bush that nuclear first-use against 

Iran is “on the table” [allegedly a negotiating table, but the image is of a poker table 

in the wild, lawless West] if Iran d^s not meet his demand to cease enriching 

uranium in its energy program. Widespread leaks of detailed operational planning 

for short-notice nuclear strikes against Iranian underground sites, and possibly other 

targets, since 2003-04; alongside authoritative leaks and studies of planning and 

deployment for vast non-nuclear air attacks on all supporting elements of the Iranian ' 
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